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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 

ASSOCIATION: THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, DECEMBER 27-29, 

1910. 

Report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 

r I "HE tenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical 
-*- Association was held at Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J., on December 27, 28, and 29, 1910. The Treasurer's 
report for the year ending December 31, 1910, was read and 
accepted after being audited by a committee appointed by the 
President and consisting of Professors Riley and de Laguna : 

Frank Thilly, Secretary and Treasurer, in Account with the 
American Philosophical Association. 

Receipts. 

Balance on hand December 31, 1909 $449.84 

Interest (July to January) 8.35 

458.19 
Expenses. 

Committee on Early American Philosophers 34-71 

Fichte Memorial (Gabriel Campbell) 24.24 

New Haven Smoker 31.81 

90.76 

Balance on hand February 1, 1910 367.43 

Total $458.19 

Edward G. Spaulding, Secretary and Treasurer, in Account with 
the American Philosophical Association. 

Receipts. 

Balance from Frank Thilly, February 1, 1910 $367.43 

Dues and sale of Proceedings 155.85 

Interest to January I, 1911 8.68 

53I-96 
172 
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Expenses. 

Printing (Proceedings, circulars, programs, etc.) 34.00 

Stationery 10.83 

Travelling Expenses 5.00 

Telegrams and Telephone 1.70 

Clerical Assistance and Stenographer. . , 17.20 

Postage, all purposes 24.06 

Express .45 

93.24 

Balance on hand December 31, 1910 438.72 

$53i-96 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Professor Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, of Columbia 
University; Vice-President, Professor Walter T. Marvin, of Rut- 
gers College; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Edward G. Spauld- 
ing, of Princeton University; Members of the Executive Committee 
(for two years), Professor Dickinson S. Miller, of Columbia 
University, and Professor Theodore de Laguna, of Bryn Mawr 
College. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee seven new 
members were elected: Miss Savilla A. Elkus, of New York City; 
Dr. W. D. Furry, of Johns Hopkins University; Dr. Horace 
Kallen, of Harvard University; Professor Edward L. Moore, of 
Harvard University ; Professor W. J. Newlin, of Amherst College ; 
Professor H. A. Overstreet, of the College of the City of New York; 
Mr. John M. Warbeke, of Williams College. 

The invitation of Harvard University to hold the eleventh 
annual meeting at Cambridge was accepted subject to recon- 
sideration by the Executive Committee to whom the matter was 
referred with power. 

The report of the Committee on Early American Philosophers 
was read by Professor Riley and accepted, and the Committee 
was continued. The report is given in full below. The question 
of the advisability of printing in the Proceedings the abstracts 
of papers read at the meetings was referred to the Executive 
Committee with power. 
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The report of the committee chosen to prepare a memorial on 
the death of Dr. William Torrey Harris was read by the President, 
and was adopted by a rising vote. The report is given in full 
below. 

A committee consisting of Professors Dewey, Ormond, and 
Perry, previously selected by the Executive Committee, was 
requested to present at the next annual meeting a memorial on 
the death of Professor William James. 

The Secretary was instructed to extend the greetings of the 
Association to The International Philosophical Congress to be 
held at Bologna in April, and the President was instructed to 
appoint one representative or more to attend this Congress. 

It was voted to give the Executive Committee power to appoint 
a committee of five to prepare, after the selection of the subject 
for discussion at the next meeting, definitions of terms pertaining 
to that subject, for the use of those participating in the discussion. 

It was voted to extend the thanks of the Association to Prince- 
ton University for its hospitality in entertaining the Association. 

Report of the Committee on Early American 
Philosophers. 

The Committee reports progress. The Columbia University 
Press will issue this year a reprint of President Samuel Johnson's 
Elements of Philosophy, under the editorship of Prof. F. J. E. 
Woodbridge. Next, the Princeton University Press will issue 
also this year a uniform reprint of President John Witherspoon's 
Lectures on Moral Philosophy, under the editorship of Prof. V. L. 
Collins. Finally, the Publication Committee of the University 
of Pennsylvania has approved the reprinting of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush's Diseases of the Mind. The three other books on our list 
remain to be arranged for, viz., at Harvard, The Dudleian 
Lectures; at Yale, Selections from Jonathan Edwards; at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Selections from Thomas Jefferson. 

The card catalogue now numbers twelve hundred titles; for 
this and for circulars there has been spent $48.50 out of the 
appropriation of $75.00. I. Woodbridge Riley, 

Acting Chairman. 
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William Torrey Harris. 



A Minute Prepared for the American Philosophical Association. 



By the death of William Torrey Harris, in 1909, the American 
Philosophical Association lost a member distinguished espe- 
cially by reason of two features of his career. These were, first, 
his importance as an initiator and in many ways, for years, a 
guide and counsellor of a notable philosophical movement in 
this country; and secondly, his success in applying philosophy 
to life and in becoming thereby a notable organizer of educational 
enterprises and, as United States Commissioner of Education, 
a public servant of wide and lasting beneficence and of national 
significance. In him we honor the philosopher whose work is 
known by its fruits. 

Dr. Harris was born in Connecticut in 1835 and died in 1909. 
In 1857 he began his career as a school teacher. From 1867 to 
1880 he was Superintendent of Public Schools in St. Louis. In 
1867 he began the publication of the Journal of Speculative Philos- 
ophy. After his retirement from the St. Louis superintendency, 
he settled for several years in Concord, Massachusetts, where he 
took a prominent part in the conduct of the Concord Summer 
School of Philosophy. In 1889 he was appointed United States 
Commissioner of Education, and held that office with distin- 
guished success until, in the very last years of his life, age com- 
pelled him to lay down the duties of office. His essays, his 
addresses, his editorial labors, and his contributions to encyclo- 
pedic and to official publications were very numerous; and in 
this sense his literary productiveness was great. His published 
philosophical books were few, — his best known works being his 
exposition of Hegel's Logic, published in 1890, and his Psycho- 
logical Foundations of Education, in 1898. In the meetings of this 
Association he was, for some years, a welcome and kindly 
presence, until failing health forced him to be absent. 

As a man, Dr. Harris joined very decided personal convictions 
and very systematic philosophical opinions with a wide range of 
intellectual hospitality, and with an extraordinary power to 
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cooperate with men whose views he opposed, to bear with men 
whose temper was less tolerant than his own, to be profoundly 
patient in debate as well as in investigation, and above all to 
welcome and encourage the efforts of young men, and of all who 
seriously sought for light. Profoundly as his whole nature, his 
training, and his philosophical ideas and ideals contrasted with 
those of our beloved William James, the two men had in common 
one very notable and beneficent trait, — their willingness to en- 
courage the lovers of philosophy to devote themselves to the 
great questions of life freely and courageously, to assert their 
individuality, to seek insight in their own way, and thus to win 
confidence in themselves. Like James, Harris was, throughout 
his career, ready to give a hearing and to offer literary oppor- 
tunities not only to scholars of recognized power but also to a 
wide variety of earnest and sometimes of more or less eccentric 
and unpopular seekers after light. The Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy was founded in the interest of studies, and in great 
part of opinions which were dear to Dr. Harris himself; and it 
welcomed and printed many notable contributions to scholarship. 
But the volumes of that journal, especially in its early years, 
also contain contributions from many who were indeed far enough 
in opinion and in philosophical ideals from the school which Dr. 
Harris represented and who were men of highly individual tem- 
perament. The Concord School, and in still later years the 
school which Mr. Thomas Davidson conducted at Glenmore, 
and in which Dr. Harris also often cooperated, were places where 
very great varieties of opinion were encouraged and expressed; 
and few indeed were the earnest and ambitious souls, interested 
in philosophy, that could not win from Dr. Harris, when he met 
them either at such places or elsewhere, in any walk of life, a 
gentle and tolerant hearing, and an encouragement, — often a 
most welcome and needed encouragement, — to continue their 
search and to be true to their ideals. Young authors, and un- 
known authors of any age, constantly appealed to him for aid 
in gaining recognition for their manuscripts or for their printed 
books. He often answered their appeals in accordance with 
their wishes; and neither any sectarian narrowness of opinion, 
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nor any love of his own personal popularity, set limit to Dr. 
Harris's willingness to help in such cases, whenever he was as- 
sured of the sincerity and of the promise, — perhaps often of the 
still latent promise, — of those who consulted him. 

But Dr. Harris was not merely, in such ways, a stimulator of 
philosophical efforts. His work as editor of the Journal of Specu- 
lative Philosophy, and the direct and indirect influence of the 
St. Louis group of philosophers of which he was so prominent 
and effective a member, had a transforming influence upon the 
study and teaching of philosophy in this country, both in respect 
to the academic and in respect to the non-academic forms and 
interests of such study and teaching. This Association must 
freely recognize that, whatever our present opinions, tendencies, 
or ideals are, our opportunities as philosophical teachers and stu- 
dents, the public interests to which we appeal, the educational 
situation which we face, and our hopes for the future, are all of 
them deeply affected by social movements for whose rise and 
early successes we are deeply indebted to Dr. Harris. Laboring 
modestly and patiently, seeking no popular notoriety, proclaiming 
no messages such as appealed to the passions of the day or to 
the curiosity of the multitude, Dr. Harris still did, in the course 
of his life's work, a great deed for the cause of philosophical 
study in this country. He helped to win serious recognition for 
philosophy, and to free it from its bondage to some of the more 
deadening of its older associations in our American life. Since 
he was so successful an organizer of certain educational move- 
ments, he also helped to associate, in the minds of our people, 
philosophical ideas and practical interests. We all work to-day 
the better and the more effectively because of what he did to 
make our own life-work possible. 

In his philosophical opinions, Dr. Harris may be described as 
an Hegelian of the Right. With his early friend Brockmeyer, 
and with certain of the German Liberals of the type that flour- 
ished in the home land before 1848, and that represented for the 
following generation in this country what that generation most 
prized in German thought as it became known in our land, Dr. 
Harris shared the belief that it was the destiny of philosophy 
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to guide and, in its own way and time, to transform all human 
life, educational, political, social, religious. In conceiving of this 
coming transformation, Dr. Harris was at once a conservative and 
an idealist. He heartily believed in the world as an evolution. 
But this evolution, for him, had its definable ideal goal; and 
philosophy, to his mind, had the right and the power to know 
this goal. Hegel seemed to him to have stated the definition 
most completely; but Harris's form of Hegelianism was, within 
its own limits, plastic and progressive. Had he not devoted 
himself so long, so earnestly, and so effectively, to doing good as 
a public servant, he would have had more to tell us regarding 
those amendments, reconstructions, and supplements which he 
proposed, and only in part expounded, when he set forth his 
relations to Hegel. It is a matter for regret that he never com- 
pletely stated his own mature philosophy. 

In him we have lost a noble and devoted man, a faithful 
servant of the nation, of philosophy, and of the Truth. 

Josiah Royce. 
Charles M. Bakewell. 

The following are abstracts of papers read at sessions of the 
Association : 

The Problem of Transcendence. Charles M. Bakewell. 

[The President's Address, which appears in this number(March, 
191 1) of the Philosophical Review.] 

An Examination of Four Realistic Theories of Perception. 

Dickinson S. Miller. 

This paper is a statement and analysis of four theories of 
perception, with an indication of their relation to each other 
and the logical progress of realistic thought, driven by difficulties, 
from the first of the theories to the last. 

1. The first theory is that which has been most widely held 
by realists. It holds that any perception we have amongst the 
contents of our consciousness is what may be called a picture 
of the object. The flaw in this theory is that it doubles the 
given object, whereas if we examine our perceptive consciousness, 
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we find no such duplication. Hence the theory has been re- 
stated to hold that we have the content, but do not view or class 
it as a content. But, if we do not distinguish between conscious- 
ness and object, no testimony in favor of realism can be extracted 
from natural perception. 

2. This has driven some realists to a new conception. There 
is no duplication of representation and object. There is merely 
the physical object, with its own quality, and of this we are 
"'aware," awareness being an ultimate kind of fact. It is the 
ultimate and irreducible nature of consciousness to reveal qualities 
of independent things. The flaw in this theory (that of Mr. 
G. E. Moore and others) is (a) that it does not adequately 
provide for the case of illusion, and (b) it cuts away the ground 
for saying that the awareness of perception exists at all. 

3. The third theory holds that the very object is, so long as 
perceived, a content of the mind ; but so soon as the attention is 
turned elsewhere that object continues to exist, though now no 
longer a content of the mind. Thus, the presentation we call 
grief, or any other subjective presentation, enters every time 
we perceive it, into a peculiar relation of conjunction with an 
object which thus becomes also a presentation. Among the flaws 
in this theory is its total disregard of the machinery of perception. 
In point of fact, the object which sends vibrations to my organism 
might, in some cases, have ceased to exist, before I have the 
presentation. 

4. The fourth theory bases itself on those facts as to the 
machinery of perception which the third theory ignored. The 
object sends forth through space not merely vibrations unlike 
itself, but also its true nature. This theory is a return to the 
copy-theory and, like this, it does not enable us to extract from 
the experience of perception any proof of realism. This theory 
is alien to natural realism; it is without proof and it asserts the 
existence and passage in space of facts to which we cannot ascribe 
location with any meaning. 

The Belief in Sensations. F. J. E. Woodbridge. 

As an introduction to an examination of the belief in sensations, 
certain ambiguities and confusions in current psychological termi- 
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nology and theory, and also a marked contrast between psycho- 
logical theory and practice, were pointed out. Explanation of 
the ambiguity was sought in the belief that there exist, over and 
above the factors involved in any definition of the situation in 
which an organism reacts to a stimulus, other factors, mental in 
character, which may be regarded as first things in the way of 
consciousness, or the elementary constituents of mind. 

The evidence for belief in such existence was examined, (i) 
The so-called relativity of sensation: It was pointed out that 
the relativity in question is an indication only of the general 
relativity of things to one another, but not a proof that there 
are such things as sensations in the sense defined. (2) Dreams 
and illusions: It was pointed out that these are indications of 
the cessation or interruption of the ordinary mechanism of per- 
ception and cannot exist when that mechanism is in normal 
running order. It appears difficult, therefore, to find in them 
any proof that the content of perception is made up of the so- 
called sensations. (3) Pain and similar experiences: It was 
pointed out that the inaccessibility of pain and other similar 
experiences to "external observation" is not an indication of 
the "subjectivity" of these experiences, but only that in their 
case the perceptive machinery is limited to the organism. (4) 
Introspection : It was claimed that introspection is very far from 
revealing the existence of sensations. It reveals, rather, that 
things which have been called sensations are stimuli to thought 
and behavior, but not the constitutive elements of mind. Since 
introspection as matter of fact reveals no 'sensations' in the 
subject or in the person doing the introspecting, there appears 
to be no reason why 'sensations' should be 'ejected' into the 
subjects of psychological experimentation. 

The paper concluded, therefore, that there is no good evidence 
for the belief in sensations. It suggested, however, that this 
conviction does not entail the obligation to put something else 
in the place of sensations. The indications are rather in the 
direction of the two problems: (1) What, as matter of fact, are 
the objects with which we are consciously familiar? and (2) what 
are the causes of the appearance of consciousness? Both these 
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problems appear to be problems of positive science but not of 
epistemology. 

Discussion: The Platform of Six Realists. Journal of Philos- 
ophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. VII, No. 5. 
Leaders: John Dewey and Walter B. Pitkin. In the ab- 
sence of Professor Pitkin, Professor Ralph Barton Perry was 
appointed to fill his place in the Discussion. 
(No abstracts furnished.) 

Contemporary Criticism of Idealism. Mary W. Calkins. 

The following are the most important of the contemporary 
criticisms of idealism : (a) Its arguments disprove, at best, only 
the existence of the immediately perceived, common-sense thing. 
Reply: This is admitted with regard to three of the traditional 
idealistic arguments: (1) the argument from the variableness of 
sensible objects; (2) the argument from the pleasurableness or 
the painfulness of sensations; and (3) the argument from the 
essential likeness of secondary and primary qualities. But ideal- 
ism does not rest its case on these arguments, (b) The distinc- 
tion actually made by idealists as well as by others between 
subjective and objective, that is, between perceived and imagined, 
is possible only on the supposition of an external order. Reply: 
The distinction between perception and imagination is as readily 
conceived as the contrast between the private and the shared 
experience. Against this theory, presupposing the existence of 
many selves, realists, however, urge that (c) idealism must be 
solipsism, since from the basal certainty of myself it is at least 
as difficult to argue to the existence of other selves as to the 
existence of a non-ideal reality. Reply: This objection holds 
only against pluralistic idealism. The monistic idealist claims 
that other-than-me is directly known, and then validly inferred 
to be of the nature of self, (d) Idealism is based on the assump- 
tion that known reality is, by virtue of being known, mental. 
Reply: The so-called assumption is in truth a discovery. 

The neo-realists have so far been concerned mainly with 
criticism. Among them, they offer, however, the following con- 
ceptions of non-ideal reality. But, unless the validity of the 
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criticisms outlined above be admitted, these positive conceptions 
turn out to be idealistic in implication, (a) The extra-mental 
reality is conceived as unknowable but existent, in which case 
the extra-mental reality is, to say the least, negligible. Or (b) 
it is conceived in tactual terms or as organism. But tactual 
quality is sensible and hence ideal, and the organism cannot be 
treated as extra-mental without assuming the point at issue. 
Or (c) it is conceived as energy. But energy is either a form of 
motion, and therefore sensible and ideal, or a cause; in the latter 
case is it sensible and ideal, or unknowable and ideal. 

(This paper will appear in full in The Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Scientific Methods.) 

The New Realism and the Old. W. P. Montague. 

The issue between the new realists and their opponents is 
limited to the question whether or not the known exists inde- 
pendently of the fact that it is known. As such it is to be 
carefully distinguished (i) from the ontological question as to 
the mental or physical nature of the known objects themselves, 
which is the point at issue between materialists and spiritualists, 
and (2) from the methodological question of the origin of knowl- 
edge and the best method of attaining and testing it, which is 
the point at issue between empiricists and rationalists. 

There are three types of theory offered for the solution of the 
problem of the relation of knower to known. These are: (1) 
Natural realism, according to which the physical world is (a) 
directly known in perceptual experience, but (b) capable of exist- 
ing independently of such knowledge; (2) hypothetical realism 
or epistemological dualism, according to which the physical world 
is (a) capable of existing independently of a knower, but (b) 
capable of being known only inferentially as the hypothetical 
cause of mental states, which alone are the objects of the knower's 
experience; (3) subjectivism or epistemological idealism (not to 
be confused with either the ontological or with the methodological 
idealism mentioned above) according to which (a) there exists 
no physical world independent of the knower, and (b) the only 
objects are the mental states or experiences of the knower which 
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as such depend for their existence upon the fact that they are 
known. 

Natural realism is unable to reconcile the independent ex- 
ternality of perceived objects with the fact of illusions and with 
our knowledge of the mechanism of perception. It leads natu- 
rally to hypothetical realism which explains illusions but is unable 
to reconcile the belief in a world beyond all experience with our 
inability to speak intelligibly except of what is in some sense 
experienced. This in its turn leads naturally to subjectivism, 
which, however, is unable to face the problem of how a mind can 
know (1) other finite minds, (2) the experience of an absolute 
mind, without being confronted by the dilemma of going on to a 
self-refuting solipsism or going back to the already discredited 
dualism of the second theory. 

The New Realism is in America a systematic and coopera- 
tive movement for the restoration of natural realism in a form 
free from the objections that led to its original abandonment. 
So far, the attempt to meet the difficulty of illusions consists 
in invoking a new form of the principle of relativity according to 
which the so-called non-existent characters of what we experience 
are treated as real characters which, however, only pertain to 
objects in their relation to the organism of the knower. 

The Externality of Relations. Theodore de Laguna. 

I. The question of the externality of relations dates from the 
first recognition of a distinction between the essence of a substance 
(whether an individual, a class, or an ideal type) and its accidents, 
the latter comprising both non-essential qualities and relations. 
' External ' means here external to the essence, i. e., to the attributes 
which are comprised in the concept of the substance in question 
and serve to define it. From this point of view the question of 
the externality of relations is closely involved with that of the 
externality of qualities; and both lead back to the question 
whether the distinction between essence and accidents is valid, 
and how far valid; i. e., whether, and within what limits, ade- 
quate definition is possible. It is only within the field of mathe- 
matics that the possibility of adequate definition can be seriously 
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maintained, and even there it is open to question. But granting 
that mathematical definitions are or may be adequate, it is pre- 
cisely in this case that the doctrine of the externality of relations 
is most clearly unsound. For, first, the meaning of the funda- 
mental conceptions (the indefinables) can be expressed or con- 
veyed only by means of sets of axioms in which they occur. Their 
relations to each other, as set forth in these axioms, are thus 
their whole meaning so far as the science is concerned. Secondly, 
it is, to an extent unknown to us, indifferent which concepts are 
chosen as indefinables. Thirdly, some of the indefinables must 
be relations. Analogous considerations may be urged in other 
than mathematical fields. 

The question remains, whether, while some relations are es- 
sential, others may not be unessential. Wherever the distinction 
between essential and unessential is admitted as having any 
validity at all, this question must clearly be answered in the 
affirmative. Generally speaking, the progress of knowledge im- 
plies a deepening of conceptions, by which qualities and relations 
which have formerly been regarded as external become excluded 
in the essence; and there are no definitely assignable limits to 
this process. Even temporary qualities and relations may be 
regarded as essential if they belong to one stage in a typical 
order of development. Moreover, the capacity for entering into 
temporary relations or of exhibiting (under the proper conditions) 
temporary qualities, may be clearly essential. 

II. Sometimes the externality of relations means externality 
to qualities, whether essential or not. Can a thing enter into a 
new relation without changing any of its qualities ? The question 
hardly admits of a precise answer, because the distinction between 
a quality and a relation is not precise. It is safe to answer in 
the negative, while adding that the more superficial the new 
relation, the more superficial the qualitative change. If it be 
asked whether a new relation involves a change in all the qualities 
of a thing, there is no ground for an affirmative answer. 

III. In recent discussion the question of the externality of 
relations appears to have taken on a new meaning: viz., whether 
relations are or may be external to each other, i. e., independently 
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variable. A similar question arises with respect to qualities. 
It has been held that simple qualities are all equally compatible 
with each other. But what is a simple quality? It seems clear 
that some qualities vary independently of some others, while 
some are more or less definitely interconnected. That all the 
qualities of a concrete object are analyzable into elementary 
'forms,' each of which may vary independently of all the rest, 
no one in our day would seriously suggest. But the inter- 
dependence of qualities is (as Locke said) only slightly known to 
us. Much the same may be said as to relations. Some are 
clearly independent of some others, and some are clearly inter- 
dependent. That a change in one relation (or definable class of 
relations) in which a concrete object stands might take place 
without affecting any of its other relations, is an assumption 
which we have no motive for making. 

The Present Situation in the Philosophy of Mathematics. 

Morris R. Cohen. 

The progress of mathematics in the nineteenth century seems 
to have established the fact that mathematics is both deductive 
{contra Mill) and productive of genuine knowledge {contra Scho- 
penhauer). This suggests as a problem, fundamental to a philos- 
ophy of pure mathematics, the question : How can a small number 
of purely logical principles produce the extensive and indefinitely 
progressive body of mathematical knowledge? Three answers 
are considered, viz., empiricism, Kantianism, and the answer of 
Poincare. (1) The empiricist solution involves difficulties as to 
the nature of the axioms of mathematics and their relation to 
the body of propositions that follow from them. (2) The Kan- 
tian answer, that mathematical judgments are synthetic a priori, 
based on the intuitions of time and space, can no longer be 
accepted. The rise of non-Euclidean geometry makes an entire 
reconstruction of his doctrine of axioms imperative, while the 
movement known as "the arithmetization of mathematics" 
renders untenable any view that holds mathematical demonstra- 
tion to be peculiarly dependent on any intuition of time and 
space. (3) Poincare's suggestion, that the fruitfulness of mathe- 
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matical reasoning is due to mathematical induction, is met by 
the contention that the principle of mathematical induction is 
simply a definition of finite integers. But even if it is, as Poincare 
contends, a special axiom, reasoning from it is purely deductive, 
and different from inductive reasoning in physics. 

The assumptions common to the above three views are: (i) 
that all deductive reasoning is syllogistic and can produce only 
a series of tautologies, and (2) that reasoning cannot extend our 
knowledge. The observation that both of these assumptions are 
false suggests the answer that logical implications are a species 
of fact and that demonstrative reasoning consists of a series of 
intellectual intuitions or apprehensions of such facts. This en- 
ables us to answer the fundamental problem of applied mathe- 
matics: Why does nature obey the results of mathematical de- 
duction? The relations of formal implication which are the 
objects of mathematics are just as objective as the physical 
terms among which they hold. The laws of convergent series 
are just as much laws of nature as the laws of moving bodies, 
though differently apprehended. The view that numbers or 
mathematical relations are 'mental' is due (1) to the current 
confusion between logic and psychology and (2) to the ancient 
prejudice that only particular (spatial) terms can have real 
existence. The metaphysics, therefore, suggested by the recent 
Neo-Leibnizian movement in mathematics is a Platonic realism 
(as opposed to sensationalism and nominalism). 

The Asymmetry of the Imagination. C. J. Keyser. 

Let xi, X2 x n and «i, Ui, . . . , u n be two sets of real 

variables. The expression, U1X1 -f- m 2 % + • • • + u n x n + 1, is 
said to be symmetric with respect to the two sets of variables 
because the x's and the u's enter it on the same footing, it being 
indifferent so far as the value of the expression is concerned, 
owing to the law of commutation, whether a u comes before 
its x or vice versa. Denote the expression by E n . The equation, 
E n = o, admits, in thought, of two spatial interpretations according 
as the u's are held fast and the x's are allowed to vary or the x's 
are held fast and the u's are allowed to vary. Denote these inter- 
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pretations-in-thought by T n {u) and T n {x) respectively. If n be 
less than 4, the equation, E n = o, admits of two interpretations 
in imagination. Denote them by I H {u) and I n (x). I n (u) is the 
mental picture or image of the concept or thought T n {u), and 
I n (x) is similarly related to T n (x). Thus, if n = 2, T n (u) and 
/„(«) are respectively the concept and the image of a range of 
points, whilst T n (x) and I n ( x ) are respectively the concept and 
the image of a (plane) pencil of lines. But if n be greater than 3, 
then, whilst the thought-interpretations T n (u) and T n (x) remain 
as such perfect and whole for all finite values of n, the imagi- 
nation-interpretations do not so remain but fail more and more 
as n increases, thus exemplifying strikingly the unlimited trans- 
cendence of thought compared with imagination. This, however, 
is not the point. The point is that, for n greater than 3, I n (u) 
and I n (x), whilst both of them fail more and more as n increases, 
are not equally imperfect at any stage in the growth of n, the 
imperfection of I n (x) being far greater than that of I„(u). By 
virtue of this inequality, I say that the imagination is asymmetric 
whilst thought is not. Into the higher spaces imagination 
enters like a binocular being with unequally damaged eyes and 
in these spaces it moves as a bird with unequally failing wings, 
whilst thought is adequately visioned and winged for spaces of 
every order of dimensionality. By use of systems of equations 
like E = o and yet higher symmetric equations, the thesis in 
question may be copiously illustrated and endlessly confirmed. 

Discussion : The Value for Philosophy of Mathematical Methods 
and Ideals. 

John Grier Hibben. 

Mathematics is a phase of logic. Given certain postulates, 
they in turn compel certain conclusions by necessary implication. 
(1) In what sense can a mathematical system serve to represent 
the world of our observation? It represents the world of experi- 
ence in the following particulars: (a) through the function of 
compendious definition; (b) through systematic arrangement 
of material; (c) through economic manipulation by its various 
processes and devices; (d) through the possibility of extending 
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knowledge beyond the frontiers of observation. The last is the 
most important and significant aid which mathematics gives to 
our powers of observation. The value of its predictions will 
depend, however, upon the manner in which the mathematical 
system articulates with our real experience. The point of articu- 
lation is the original postulate. If truly stated, the processes 
depending upon it will reach results which are available for the 
prediction of relations subsequently verifiable. Thus, results 
in one system may be translated into forecasts of phenomena 
logically inevitable in the other, which are not necessarily 
foreseen, or even suspected. 

(2) Can we deduce a system of philosophy, geometrico ,more, 
from a set of universally comprehensive postulates? The 
answer is, No. The limits of mathematics are the limits of its 
postulates. Whenever we can command by thought the ele- 
mentary conditions at the basis of any system, we can employ 
the processes of the system with precision and certainty, as a 
method of interpretation and elaboration of knowledge. How- 
ever, the elementary data of philosophy are too complex for any 
such expression in a few simple and fundamental postulates. 
On the other hand, the conquests of mathematics suggest an 
underlying unity of the sciences, and an underlying unity in the 
world of nature suggests the possibility, at least, that ultimately 
we may be able to discover a fundamental unity underlying a 
general Weltanschauung. 

Harold C. Brown. 

The contributions of mathematics to philosophy are not 
greater than those of any other science. Its clearness and surety 
are offset by the obscurity of its connections with external reality 
and the consequent danger of being construed as a justification 
of a pernicious form of rationalism. 

This danger really springs from a misconception of mathe- 
matics, for although its entities, whether arithmetical or geomet- 
rical, do not copy reality, they are symbols that function in 
getting us into working relations with reality and so must be 
sanctioned by it. The apparent exception of the non-Euclidean 
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geometries is not real, for all the facts expressed by Euclid can 
be expressed in terms of them and vice versa. Our choice of 
geometries (cf. H. Poincar6, The Value of Science) is based not 
upon truth but upon convenience. 

The apparent novelties attained through mathematical 
deduction, or any deduction, are nothing but more serviceable 
forms of the same knowledge that is implicit in the original 
postulates. 

Whether or no the form of a mathematical system is fruitful 
in philosophy, either for construction or for critical reconstruction, 
is an empirical question that can only be decided by experimenta- 
tion. Historically, it does not seem to have been fruitful in 
either sense. Constructively, it is unsuitable because philosophy 
grows by the assimilation of new facts from outside the system, 
whereas a system of mathematics grows by the development 
of the implications within the system. As a form of critical 
reconstruction, the value of mathematical form depends on the 
number of fundamental concepts and the number of postulates 
necessary to summarize a philosophy and it is a question whether 
or no this number is small enough to present a convenient "set, " 
i. e., a collection of postulates such that any new one must either 
be derivable from those already accepted or introduce new 
concepts not found in them. 

Ideals of Philosophical Thought. W. H. Sheldon. 

The main differences in philosophic opinion are due to the 
presence in men's minds of either one of two ideals. One ideal 
demands that reality be subject to certain logical rules; the 
other that it is the here-and-now verifiable. These cannot be 
demonstrated, but are due to their owners' immediate insights. 
Each seems to exclude the other, yet one of them must be adopted 
by every philosopher; no third alternative is open. Hence on 
the great problems (rationalism vs. empiricism, realism vs. ideal- 
ism) we find a deadlock upon which argument has no effect. 
The only solution would be to show that the ideals do not really 
conflict. 

(This paper will be printed in full in an early number of the 
Philosophical Review.) 
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Idealism, Realism, and the Theory of Value. Wilbur M. 

Urban. 

The perennial conflict of idealism and realism is a matter of 
evaluation. This is shown as clearly by the unexpressed pre- 
suppositions of the recent attacks of realism, as by the more 
self-expressive attitude of recent idealism. Absolute idealism, 
by recognizing the fundamental problem of philosophy as value, 
has been able to express itself more vividly and clearly than 
heretofore. Let realism do the same. 

The problem has no meaning except as one of evaluation. In 
working out the connections of science, i. e., its internal values, 
the idealistic or realistic reading makes no difference. A Pearson 
can prosecute his researches in science as well as the most naive 
realist. For the realist to say that 'he takes science at its face 
value' is either meaningless or a contradiction. For either he 
takes the internal connections of science as they are given, which 
the idealist also does; or else he ascribes to them a value as 
the ground and presupposition of all other values, which is then 
no longer the face value of science. A realistic philosophy is 
an evaluation no less than an idealistic. For both, a judgment 
of existence is also a judgment of value. Both reckon, not with 
existence and truth, but with existence- and truth-values. The 
idealist protests against what he considers an over-valuation of 
existence-values. The realist contends for a certain valuation 
of them. 

A realism, thus conscious of itself, is both possible and signifi- 
cant. Its chief point of attack would be the 'transcendental 
deduction ' of values, including existence and truth, from a ' value- 
axiom.' For the realistically minded, value remains other than 
idea, and absolutism transmutes values into relations of identity. 
For such a realist existence is a value, but only in the sense that 
it is presupposed in all other values. The predicate of existence 
is not created by a 'judgment of conservation,' but is an inter- 
pretation of values already given. Truth also is a value, but 
only in the sense that it is implied in all constructions of value. 

A realism such as this, strictly within the precincts of a philos- 
ophy that conceives value and reality as ultimately identical, 
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the paper championed, being for the most part concerned to 
show the consequences following from the two alternatives. 

The Logical Value of the Genetic Explanation. H. H. Britan. 

The problem proposed is one of evaluation. There are two 
methods by which the mind evaluates the elements of its experi- 
ence, distinguished by the character of the standard of value 
employed. In thefirst case the standard is usually some sensuous 
unit, — finite and fixed; in the other it is an ideal, — abstract, 
problematic, the sum of certain specific attributes. The ideal 
or perfect explanation is of this latter type. It serves as the 
standard by which to measure the value of any given form of 
explanation, the only real explanation though never realized. 

The forms of explanation may be classified under three heads, 
viz., the recognitory, the scientific, and the metaphysical types. 
The first is psychological rather than logical in character and 
consists of the mere recognition of familiar elements in a new or 
present experience. This form serves well the purposes of the 
practical life but has little logical significance. Much scientific 
explanation reduces to this type. The scientific ideal is an expla- 
nation through an explication of the causes involved in the pro- 
duction of the present phenomenon. Its logical weakness is that 
it has no definite starting point. The metaphysical explanation 
seeks to overcome this difficulty by carrying the sequence back 
to an all-comprehending, unitary First Cause. 

The genetic explanation is obviously of the second type and 
seeks to show how by the uniform modes of action in nature 
some elemental factor or form has developed into the present 
form or attribute. As an explanation it is deficient, first, because 
it ignores all the metaphysical implications which are indissolubly 
bound up in the experience; second, because it fails to complete 
the series of changes which science admits and does not offer 
any principle of limitation according to which the datum can be 
chosen; third, because the 'natural laws' relied upon to explain 
the sequence of changes have no causal efficiency but are merely 
observed uniformities of change in nature. This being true, the 
whole causal explanation lies in the datum with which the genetic 
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explanation begins. But to accept in this way by assumption 
that which contains implicitly the fact to be explained is to 
commit the fallacy of petitio principii. The genetic explanation, 
which is properly a scientific theory, can be made to do service 
as a philosophical doctrine only by an illegitimate expansion of 
its jurisdiction and by doing violence to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of rational thought. 

The Existential Proposition. Walter T. Marvin. 

We should define the term 'existence' with the minimum of 
ontological assumption. This can be done if we can define it in 
terms only of formal logic. In other words, is the 'existential 
proposition' a term of formal logic? To answer this question, 
it is shown that some specific uses of the word existence in 
recent philosophy can be brought under a generic definition which 
employs only logical notions. The ontologies themselves are 
in no wise called in question. 

(i) What is meant when pure mathematics is called a non- 
existential science? If Russell's account be taken, its proposi- 
tions are all of the form, 'p implies q, ' where the truth of neither 
p nor q is known. This seems to indicate that an existential 
science would be one in which the propositions are of the form 
'p implies q' and where either p or q is true or asserted. Here 
there are two generic types. First, we can assert p and then q 
follows. Applied mathematics is of this type. Secondly, we 
can assert q and because p implies q we then assert p. Most 
non-mathematical existential sciences and most popular knowl- 
edge is of this type. In this type we have, or seem to have, a 
further but non-logical postulate; viz., as q becomes more and 
more extensive and complex there can be only one system p 
that can imply it. In short, it is assumed that there is but one 
true existential system, reality. But this is quite beside the 
issue. Thus an existential system is one that is of the form 'p 
implies q' and all of whose propositions are asserted. 

(2) Are the following meanings of the word 'to exist' species 
of this genus? Viz., (a) "to exist is to have a position in the 
time series, or in the spatio-temporal system"; (b) "to exist is 
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to be perceivable" (Pearson); (c) "only particulars can exist" 
(nominalism). Examination shows that each is such a species. 
(3) But each of these three has the logical difficulty that they 
are in part ontological. (a) The first assumes that the real 
world is temporal or involves the circle "time exists and to 
exist is to be in time." (b) The second assumes that all the 
real can be perceived, (c) The last (asserting that only par- 
ticulars exist) has to admit that some particulars do not exist 
and therefore must seek a further differentiating criterion (one 
of the foregoing). Moreover, it is ontological for it shuts out 
Platonic realism by definition. 

Mind as an Observable Object. Edgar A. Singer, Jr. 

The "analogy argument" for the existence of other minds is 
unsatisfactory at every point. It starts with the assumption 
that I know my own mind before I know other minds. It then 
calls its procedure an inference; but no inference from a single 
case is possible. As a result of this inference it sets up the 
hypothesis of other minds, admitting the while that no experience 
can confirm or refute such an hypothesis. But an hypothesis 
that can neither be confirmed nor refuted is meaningless. 

As an alternative one may assume that mind, my own as well 
as others, is not an eject inferred from observed behavior, but 
is a term used in describing that behavior itself. Without at- 
tempting to establish which aspect of behavior defines it as 
"conscious," the paper considered other objections that would 
strike at the very idea of identifying mind with an aspect of 
behavior. 

The analogy argument springs most naturally from the ground 
of English sensualism. To one who follows this school, re- 
garding himself as possessed of certain data of consciousness from 
which he builds up a world in space and time, including among 
its objects his own body and other bodies behaving like his own, 
it is impossible that if he accords to those other bodies minds 
like his own, these minds should not start out with data of 
consciousness as independent of his as his data are independent 
of theirs. But, if we deny the existence of such immediate data, 
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regarding sensualism as a philosophy that has stopped thinking 
before it has finished its task, we may admit that there is no 
state of our own mind so simple but that to recognize it as any 
thing implies that we class it with states of minds of other con- 
scious beings, known to us as well as our own. 

More primitive than sensualism is a certain instinctive pro- 
cedure, explaining the complex by the simple. It is the instinct- 
to-add. Just as a hot body was once composed of a body plus 
heat-stuff (e. g., caloric), a living body of a carcass plus life-stuff 
(e. g., psyche), so a conscious living body has been regarded as 
an animal plus mind-stuff. In the history of each case the thing 
added became more and more vague until it disappeared and 
was replaced by the concept of behavior. A hot body is a body 
behaving in a certain way; a living body is a body whose be- 
havior leads us to calculate that it will attain certain ends. 
Are we not prepared to find that mind, too, is not an eject, but 
a trait of behavior, as open to experimental determination as is 
the presence of heat or the possession of life? 

The Nature of a Philosophical Platform. Karl Schmidt. 

The generating problem of this paper is to examine the criteria 
by which the truth of a philosophical platform may be deter- 
mined. It assumes that the tenets of a platform are of the nature 
of axioms in that they are fundamental propositions, not proved, 
and that they form the basis of the proofs of other propositions. 
The possible criteria of truth are divided into two classes: those 
of the first class attempt to determine the truth of a proposition 
in isolation; those of the second as part of a system, i. e., in 
relation to others. The main object of this paper is to show that 
criteria of the first class are to be discarded. 

In dealing with these criteria I distinguish between logical 
and psychological criteria. To do so effectively, I speak of a 
"realm of logical entities," — characterized negatively by the 
property of being independent of a mind, positively by its gen- 
erating problem, — and of a "realm of subject relations." This 
distinction amounts fundamentally to a distinction between two 
generating problems which are often confused in philosophical 
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discussion. The realm of subject relations belongs to the gener- 
ating problem of psychology. The usual principle of self -evidence 
(inconceivability of the contradictory) lies in this realm. And it 
does not grow into a logical principle by extending the number 
of subjects even so as to include "all rational beings." 

The least that can be expected of the criteria of the first class, 
whether they are psychological or logical, is that they determine 
which of two contradictory propositions is true. But this pre- 
supposes that one and only one of the two is true, and I deny 
that this can be asserted of any proposition in isolation. In all 
these cases the proposition and its contradictory may both be 
assumed as true. Which one we choose to call true depends upon 
considerations that lie outside the proposition itself, in particular, 
upon the generating problem of which the proposition is, in 
part at least, the solution. The criteria, psychological or logical, 
to determine the truth of a proposition in isolation, must fail, 
because the truth of a proposition in its isolation does not exist. 

Some Problems Confronting the Intellectualist. Charles Gray 

Shaw. 

The introduction of the term activus and the contrast between 
the activistic and intellectualistic were due to Seneca and Quin- 
tilian. At the close of Scholasticism, as also at the conclusion of 
the Enlightenment, Duns Scotus and Kant respectively trans- 
posed intellect and will so as to subordinate the intellectual to the 
voluntaristic. The activism of to-day is likely to influence the 
intellectualist in framing the problem of reality, as also in formu- 
lating the doctrine of truth. 

I . The intellectualistic view of reality as something conceptual 
was occasionally defied by certain stubborn facts, as may be 
observed in the philosophies of Plato, Leibniz, and Kant, while 
to-day this opposition is presented by what seems to be an in- 
dependent order of activity. To meet this difficulty, the intel- 
lectualist must revise his notion of reality in such a way as to 
include activity as well as appearance, and thus meet the con- 
tention, nihil est in intellectu quod non ante fuerit in sensu et in 
actu. 
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2. The intellectualistic criterion of truth is rivalled by the 
activistic standard according to which not ideas only, but 
interests also, seem to afford a new basis of belief. This acti- 
vistic, or eudsemonistic, view of truth is found in Vedanta, in 
Plato's erotic, in Aristotle's eudamonia, in the cuydirr) of St. John, 
and the voluntas of Scotus. Where such activistic eudaemonism 
was repulsed by Spinoza's rationalism, it was restored by Kant's 
moralism. Modern activists formulate the doctrine egoistically 
(Stirner), naturistically (Bergson), spiritualistically (Eucken). 

3. The explanation and criticism of activism shows: (1) that 
activism is a normal tendency in man, who is descended from an 
energistic world and endowed with an active mind; (2) that the 
activistic inclination seems to lead to a frank egoism, and it is 
by means of the active ego that the yoke of conceptualism may 
be cast off, though the activist has usually shunned this implica- 
tion ; (3) that where activism depends for truth upon the interest 
of the will, rather than the principles of the intellect, it is likely 
to lead to illusion and superstition; (4) that activism is the 
natural foe of culture and intellectual life, since it provides 
substitutes for knowledge and stupefies where it cannot satisfy 
the soul. 
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